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REMEMBERING ROKY 


Jeff Tweedy, Lucinda Williams, 
Neko Case, and more pay homage 
to the psych rock visionary on new 
tribut album. 


BY BILL KOPP 
PAGE 8 


RAILROADED 


As Caltrain rethinks its governance 
structure, San Mateo County insists 
on being repaid for its long-held 
debts. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 
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SHOOTING BLANKS 


An Alameda County police officer 
tried to silence copwatchers with 
“Blank Space,’ but he couldn't shake 
them off. 

BY VERONICA IRWIN 
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YABBA DABBA DOO 


If you needed an opportunity to 
learn how to dab, July 10 - 7/10 in 
cannabis industry parlance - Is it. 
BY VERONICA IRWIN 
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BEAUTY BOTS 


Weeks before full service salons 
reopened in San Francisco, the 
robots stepped in. 


BY LILY SINKOVITZ 
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Talk about a ‘Hooverville.’ 


Full Circle 


S THE CANNABIS industry’s new Hallmark holiday — 7/10 (page 
A 12) — approaches, we are reminded once again, that nothing is more 

sacred in this country than finding ways to make more money. Even 
if that means hoovering up more of the available housing stock than you 
could ever hope to even set foot in in order to turn a buck. Yes... the pan- 
demic may have driven down the cost of living in San Francisco, but the 
rent is once again too damn high. 

We are also reminded this week of how bad the police — and partic- 
ularly older police — seem to be at understanding the way social media 
works. By now you may have heard that an Alameda County Sheriff's 
deputy busted out his phone to play Taylor Swift's “Blank Space” in an 
apparent effort to prevent his likeness from being uploaded to the You- 
Tubes by some copwatchers (page 7). 

It backfired. 

Not only did Sgt. David Shelby’s act of not-so-Machiavellian strategery 
fail to cause T-Swift’s people to pull the clip down; not only is it likely to 
earn him some kind of disciplinary review; his glib cynicism undoubtedly 
helped the video go viral. Even the lyrics database Genius got in on the 
game with a blog post. 

But we aren't here to just bum you out and make fun of clueless cops. 
In this week’s issue we have a cover story about one of psychedelic rock's 
most influential songwriters (page 8). Though Roky Erickson was born 
and raised in Texas, he is in many ways an honorary San Franciscan, 
and Bay Area musicians from Neil Young to Ty Segall have either been 
aware of his wild antics or cited him as a direct influence. One of his best 
albums, The Evil One, was recorded mostly in Oakland and San Anselmo, 
and released on 415 Records. 

With a new collection of covers set to be released in honor of the late 
Erickson (who died in 2019), SF Weekly contributor Bill Kopp interviews 
musicians — including Neko Case — about what made Erickson so great. 
The tribute album, May the Circle Remain Unbroken, officially drops on 
July 17, Record Store Day. 

Also in this issue, we find out about robots coming to a nail salon near 
you (page 15), and a recently unearthed collection of live studio record- 
ings by Bay Area proto-pop punks, The Rubinoos (page 17). 

Enjoy! 


— Nick Veronin, Editor 
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WV LCOCQQCQOQOOOQQCCOOAORzcccclce 
What’s international track 
record of supply control 
trying to reduce drug 
problems? Pretty miserable. 
But track record of harm 
reduction is very impressive. 
Success after success. Rare 
failures. Here’s a new form of 
nicotine without tobacco or 
combustion. 


—@AlexWodak 


Snus is similar little pouches 
of tobacco. It doesn’t cause 
cancer, heart or lung disease. 
Nicotine pouches may be 
even safer. 

The real question is: 
Can we ever accept adult 
recreational #SaferNicotine 
use... after 40 years of 
demonizing nicotine because 
smoking kills people? 


—@ChaunceyGardner 


But vodka is legal, pills of any 
variety through a bad doctor, 
bad food, etc. 


—@nickpetty__thehappys 


Love The Loss of Kidney 

and liver funksion. Low 
Testastoron... Difficiulty with 
A stream.. Terrible.. Rush to 
death... Nah.. 


—@kerry.london.52 


EATING OUT(SIDE) 
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#YOLO Replaces Slims 


Why would they deliberately 
be so cringey??? Omg noooo 


I hope they get to stay! 


—@HauteAction 


—@petelynch23 

What happened to nightlife 
ial AS. 

—@djcrank 











SF toGetNew 
‘Innovation Team’ 








The city hopes to increase transparency and track 
policy outcomes with the help of anew grant. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


channel its rapid, data-driven 

response to the pandemic into 
other areas of government, with 
help from a new grant. 

On June 29, Bloomberg Philan- 
thropies announced San Francisco 
would be one of six global cities 
to receive a 3-year grant aimed at 
using data and technology to im- 
prove city services. The $17 million 
program, divided among San Fran- 
cisco, Bogota, Amsterdam, Mexico 
City, Reykjavik, Iceland, and Wash- 
ington, DC, will fund “innovation 
teams’ to test new policies and 
coordinate between departments 
that don’t typically work together. 

“During COVID, San Francisco 
experienced tremendous success 
by following the data and science 
to help protect public health,” 
Mayor London Breed said in a 
statement. “Our data-driven 
approach helped us deliver bet- 
ter services and build trust at 
a very challenging time for our 
city. Thanks to the support of 
Bloomberg Philanthropies, we 
can build off the lessons learned 
from COVID and improve how 
San Francisco serves all of its resi- 
dents, and create a more efficient, 
accessible, and equitable govern- 
ment as we emerge from this pan- 
demic.” 

The grant program is described 
on the Bloomberg Philanthropies 
web page as a way of helping cities 
to address big-picture problems 
like poverty and sustainability, 
which often get overlooked in the 
day-to-day process of governing. 
Innovation teams serve as an 
“in-house consultancy for city 
government,’ James Anderson of 
Bloomberg Philanthropies says in 
an informational video, “focused 
on experimentation, R&D, [and] 
using design to expand the way 
we re thinking about what’s pos- 


sible.” 


S AN FRANCISCO IS hoping to 


‘This team 

will focus on 
incorporating data 
to inform our policy 


and budget.’ 
— ANDY LYNCH 
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The city is still determining 
exactly what the innovation team 
will focus on, Breed’s press direc- 
tor, Andy Lynch, wrote in an email, 
however, “the goal of this team 
will be to coordinate our exist- 
ing Digital Services, DataSF, and 
OCI [Office of Civic Innovation] 
teams around the mayor’s prior- 
ities, using data metrics, digital 
technology, and design to help de- 
partments be more responsive to 
constituents.” 

The OCI was founded by 
then-mayor Ed Lee in 2012, and 
has primarily focused on part- 
nerships with the private sector, 
including a revamp of the city’s af- 
fordable housing portal by Google. 

The new innovation team’s work 
will likely be public-facing, Lynch 
says, using the city’s many Covid 
trackers and Homelessness Recov- 
ery Plan dashboard as examples. 
“This team will focus on incorpo- 
rating that data to inform our pol- 
icy and budget investments and to 
make it easy for San Franciscans to 
track progress and accountability 
on major policy initiatives,” Lynch 
says. 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer. 
© @urbenschneider 
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A Caltrain Power Struggle’ 





A recent meeting of the Caltrain board went off the rails, underscoring how hard it will be for the agency to deliver on its big plans. 


OVERNMENT MEETINGS 
are supposed to be orderly, 
predictable, and, for nor- 
mal people, boring. 

A recent meeting of the Caltrain 
Joint Powers Authority Board was 
anything but. 

As the transit agency continues 
to study potential reforms to its 
governance structure, represen- 
tatives from San Mateo County 
are putting their foot down and 
demanding San Francisco and 
Santa Clara counties pay back de- 
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1debts. BYBENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


cades-old debts. The issue came to 
a head at a special meeting June 
25, where the board was meant to 
discuss governance. Instead, repre- 
sentatives from Santa Clara Coun- 
ty informed board members they 
could not participate for fear of 
potential litigation by San Mateo 
County, and San Francisco’s rep- 
resentatives abruptly logged off, 
preventing the planned business 
of the meeting from going for- 
ward. For transit activists, it was 
déja vu all over again, recalling the 
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nail-biter effort to get Caltrain’s 
permanent funding measure, RR, 
on the ballot last year. 

The current drama at Caltrain is 
just an opening act for more exis- 
tential questions, including wheth- 
er the agency’s operations should 
be decoupled from SamTrans, 

San Mateo County’s transit agen- 
cy, and, looking further into the 
future, whether Caltrain should 
become part of BART or a new re- 
gional rail agency. Meanwhile, the 
railroad has big plans to increase 


service and extend tracks into 
downtown San Francisco, adding 
another layer to the debate about 
how Caltrain should be run. 

With these questions far from 
resolved, the events of recent 
weeks highlight the challenges 
that come with reforming transit 
governance in the Bay Area, or, for 
that matter, leaving governance 
as is. 


WHAT HAPPENED? 


The origins of the aborted meeting 


SWNH UlAdY 


can be traced back to the previous 
days, and before that, to previous 
decades. 

On June 22, the San Mateo 
County Transit District, SamTrans’ 
governing body, passed a reso- 
lution calling on staff to “seek a 
written response’ from San Fran- 
cisco and Santa Clara counties “as 
to what efforts [they have] made 
and will make to ensure that the 
District is fully and properly reim- 
bursed” for decades-old debts. The 
resolution authorizes SamTrans 
staff to “take any actions necessary 
to implement the intent of this 
resolution.” The deliberations took 
place in a closed-door meeting, 
authorized under the auspices of 
“anticipated litigation,” one of the 
few avenues that legally allow for 
closed-door meetings. 

That meeting’s ostensible pur- 
pose, and the strong wording 
of SamTrans’ resolution, were 
enough to put the other member 
counties of the Caltrain board on 
defense. At the Caltrain board’s 
special governance meeting three 
days later, Board Chair Dev Davis 
stated she and her fellow directors 
from Santa Clara County had been 
advised by their lawyers not to 
participate in the meeting in “in 
light of potential litigation.” 

From there, the meeting un- 
ravelled completely. With the two 
other directors from Santa Clara 
County not present, as well as 
Board of Supervisors President 
Shamann Walton of San Francisco, 
Director Steve Heminger of San 
Francisco said he did not wish to 
proceed with so few board mem- 
bers. He and Director Monique 
Zmuda of San Francisco then ex- 
ited the Zoom meeting, at which 
point there were too few directors 
to proceed. 

In the aftermath, accusations 
flew about who was at fault for 
stopping this important meet- 
ing, which is part of a process 
the board agreed to during the 
contentious negotiations that 
ultimately brought Measure RR 
to the ballot. At that time, board 
members from San Francisco and 
Santa Clara demanded the long- 
term funding measure be coupled 
with an effort to study how 
the railroad is governed and »6 
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operated, arguing that under 
the current system where 
SamTrans serves as Caltrain’s man- 
aging agency, their counties lack 
oversight. In exchange, San Mateo 
County inserted language into the 
resolution authorizing the ballot 
measure that the governance pro- 
cess must also address the ques- 
tion of debts owed. 

“There's this mis-framing that 
somehow has been interpreted as 
San Mateo County is withdrawing 
from the governance process, 
Belmont Mayor and Caltrain board 
member Charles Stone says. On 
the contrary, at the meeting, Stone 
says, All three San Mateo Coun- 
ty representatives were present, 
willing to go forward, wanting to 
do the important business of the 
public. It was representatives from 
other counties that made sure that 
couldn’t happen.” 

Walton interpreted matters dif- 
ferently. “I really don’t know what’s 
going to come of the governance 
process,” he says. “It just makes it 
harder to work with a county that 
is trying to come at you with liti- 
gation.” 

For his part, Stone says, “I can’t 
comment on what happened in 
closed session, or the possibility 
of litigation. I will simply say that 
this, to me, seems like an extraor- 
dinarily reasonable ask by partners 
that gave their word to do some- 
thing.” 

Walton says he thinks San Ma- 
teo County’s actions are less about 
the debt repayment and more 
about slowing down the gover- 
nance process. “I think they are 
trying to disrupt the governance 
because they don’t want to give up 
the operations control over the rail 
system. They don’t want the equity 
to happen.” 

In fact, these two issues — debt 
repayment and who controls oper- 
ations of the railroad — are closely 
connected, and the Caltrain Board 
of Directors aren’t on the same 
page about either issue. 


HOW MUCH IS OWED? 


The debts in question date back 
to 1991 when San Mateo County 
bought the Caltrain right-of-way, 
essentially, the rails that the train 
runs on, from a private company. 
At the time, Santa Clara and San 
Francisco counties’ combined 
contribution was $82 million. That 
money went completely unpaid 
until 2008, when the Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Commission 


(MTC) brokered a deal where San 
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Mateo County would receive a less- 
er sum, $53 million, in exchange 
for becoming the managing agency 
of the railroad “unless and until 

it no longer chooses to do so,” ac- 
cording to the resolution language. 

Of that $53 million, Santa Clara 
was to pay about $8 million, San 
Francisco $2 million, and the rest 
was to be covered by the MTC 
itself, according to Heminger, 
who was executive director of the 
MTC at the time. The contribu- 
tions from the two counties have 
been nearly completely paid off, 
Heminger says, although San Fran- 
cisco still owes around $200,000. 
The MTC still owes about $20 
million. 

But Heminger and other Cal- 
train board members say they 
don’t know how much money San 
Mateo is asking for. “If SamTrans 
wants resolution of the right-of- 
way issue, which I believe they do, 
and I believe their partners do, too, 
I think SamTrans ought to tell us 
what they want,’ Heminger says. 
Stone says he can’t provide the 
exact dollar figure San Mateo is 
seeking for legal reasons. 

The June 22 SamTrans resolu- 
tion claims “to this date neither 
San Francisco nor VTA (Santa 
Clara Valley Transportation Au- 
thority) has made any investment 
to offset the District’s investment 
in the Caltrain Corridor” and that 
San Mateo County has been “large- 
ly unreimbursed” for its initial 
outlay. Adding to the confusion, 
an op-ed in the Mercury News by 
former Caltrain board member 
and state Sen. Jerry Hill argues 
San Mateo County still needs to 
be paid $150 million — the initial 
$82 million plus interest. Those 
debts, Hill argues, need to be 
resolved before the board can pro- 
ceed with the governance process, 
the very existence of which ruffles 
feathers in the San Mateo camp. 


DEFINE "EQUITABLE" 


Even as some directors from San 
Francisco and Santa Clara call for 
change to Caltrain’s management 
and governance, they concede 
SamTrans has done a pretty good 
job running Caltrain over the past 
several years. Ridership more than 
tripled since SamTrans took over 
operations in 1991, and the line 
is now the most cost-effective 
commuter railroad in the nation by 
passenger mile. 

“The rail system, quite frankly, 
has been doing a good job, but 
when you bring Measure RR into 
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“It appears more like a power 
struggle than a discussion 
about how to govern an 
importan piece of the region’s 
transit infrastructure.” 

—ADINA LEVIN, FRIENDS OF CALTRAIN 
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effect and the fact that us and 
Santa Clara County are going to be 
responsible for over 70 percent of 
the revenue, now we're at a point 
where we need to have equity in 
decision making,” Walton says. 
Right now, SamTrans is “the sole 
decision maker when it comes to 
the CEO. And what happens if 
let’s say the CEO was to run all the 
trains into a wall or take all the re- 
sources. We in Santa Clara and San 
Francisco counties have no say in 
what the consequences would be.” 

Stone responds that “there is 
a very equitably designed board 
with three votes from each of the 
three counties that the rail line 
runs through. That is the board 
that makes policy, and then the 
policy is effectuated by [SamTrans] 
staff. To my knowledge, there’s 
never been a legitimate instance 
— at least while I’ve been on the 
board — of staff not following the 
board’s direction.” He also says the 
board has made moves to assuage 
some of Walton’s concerns, like 
hiring a separate legal team for 
Caltrain. 

While Stone maintains he’s still 
“listening with an open mind,” he 
says “the idea that Caltrain would 
just become a completely indepen- 
dent agency with its own full staff, 
and we just build that from the 
ground up... would, in my opinion, 
not be feasible.” The board is still 
waiting for a cost estimate for that 
governance concept, but Stone be- 
lieves the price will be “astronomi- 
cally high.” 

Heminger strikes a more diplo- 
matic tone. “The alternative of hav- 
ing a separate standalone transit 
district has the advantage of being 
much more accountable and clearer 
in terms of lines of authority, but 
it’s not as efficient as the operation 
we have now, because we'll have 
to go out and hire an entirely new 


staff to run a new agency, he says. 
“The trade off we've got to deal 
with is this question of account- 
ability versus efficiency.” 

Whatever the board decides, 
making substantive change will be 
difficult. Relieving SamTrans of its 
role as Caltrain’s managing agency 
would require a unanimous vote 
of the transportation agencies of 
all three member counties, or state 
legislation. 


THE BIGGER PICTURE 


Parallel to the governance debate 
happening within Caltrain, which 
is supposed to be resolved by the 
end of the year, there’s a larger, 
longer-term discussion happening 
in the Bay Area about transit re- 
gionalism. This summer, the MTC 
will release the results of its Fare 
Integration Study, as well as pre- 
liminary results from its Blue Rib- 
bon Transit Recovery Task Force, 
which could produce recommen- 
dations that inform a two-year bill 
by Assemblymember David Chiu, 
known as the Seamless Transit 
Act. Yet another MTC study is set 
to look at regional rail in the Bay 
Area, as BART and Capitol Corri- 
dor begin outreach on a massive 
regional rail plan called Link21. 
Several polls have indicated that 
making transit more of a regional 
affair is very popular, at least in 
theory. One recent poll found 
more than 80 percent of Bay Area 
voters favored merging BART and 
Caltrain into a single agency. 
Those polls are too hypothetical 
to be accurate, Stone says, adding 
that transit agencies can coordi- 
nate without merging into one. 
“BART and Caltrain are already 
coordinating better than they have 
in the past, and I think there are 
further synergies we can unlock. 
But I can tell you that I’ve never 
talked directly to someone I know 
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who rides Caltrain who thinks it’s a 
good idea that BART take over Cal- 
train.” Merging the two agency's 
pension systems is “just one obsta- 
cle that is almost insurmountable,’ 
he says. 

Walton has more positive views 
of a potential BART-Caltrain 
merger, or another regional rail 
scheme. “I think that those are 
ideas that should be explored,” he 
says. “If there’s a way to create an 
entity that is going to be best for 
ridership across the Bay Area and 
surrounding regions, I’m definitely 
supportive of that.” 

Heminger stresses Caltrain’s cur- 
rent governance process needs to 
proceed with these larger discus- 
sions in mind. “We’ve got to make 
sure that if we land on a solution, 
that that solution doesn’t preclude 
moving toward a more regional- 
ized approach for rail service in the 
Bay Area in the future.” 

Some transit activists think the 
Caltrain governance debate misses 
the bigger picture. 

For Adina Levin, leader of the 
advocacy group Friends of Cal- 
train, spending time focusing on 
accountability or debt repayment 
neglects the needs of the rider. 
Neither side has said, “Here’s 
some public purpose that is being 
underserved, and here are some 
alternatives that would serve the 
public interest better,” Levin says. 
“It appears more like a power 
struggle than a discussion about 
how to govern an important piece 
of the region’s transit infrastruc- 
ture for the benefit of the public.” 

For Ian Griffiths, director of the 
group Seamless Bay Area that ad- 
vocates for a regional transit sys- 
tem, the Caltrain saga of the last 
two weeks “just reinforces my view 
that that the government structure 
is inadequate.” Because the Cal- 
train board’s representatives come 
directly from the transit agencies 
of the three counties, they’re part 
of each county’s “political machin- 
ery in a way that, say, BART board 
members, whose districts cross 
county lines, are not. 

Griffiths also thinks the events 
of the last couple weeks reflect a 
lack of “professional expertise” in 
the governance of the railroad. “If 
there was more expertise and less 
politics involved, this showdown 
would not have happened.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer. 
© @urbenschneider 
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An Alameda County police officer tried to silence 
copwatchers with “Blank Space,” but he couldn't 
Shake them off. BY VERONICA IRWIN 


S IT GOING to be forever? Or 

will this go down in flames? 

That’s what activists are think- 

ing after an Alameda County 
deputy showed off a relatively new 
damage-control strategy intended 
to prevent reform-minded orga- 
nizers from sharing clips of cops 
on YouTube and other social media 
platforms. 

Outside the Oakland courthouse 
on June 29, Anti Police-Terror 
Project (APTP) policy director 
James Burch found himself in a 
confrontation with Alameda Coun- 
ty Sheriff’s Sgt. David Shelby over 
the organization’s placement of 
several banners advocating for the 
conviction of a former San Lean- 
dro police officer in an officer-in- 
volved shooting. Shortly after the 
confrontation began, another or- 
ganizer with APTP began filming. 

Throwing his hands up momen- 
tarily in a gesture of innocence, 
the sergeant chose not to tell the 
APTP member to put the phone 
away, or bat the device out of their 
hands. Rather, Shelby pulled out 
his own phone, tapped the screen, 
and began playing a pop hit most 
of us haven't heard since 2014: 
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Taylor Swift’s “Blank Space.” 

The officer was using a tactic 
that made national headlines 
when a Beverly Hills police officer 
did a similar thing in February. 
Playing well-known pop music 
means any video of the interaction 
uploaded to YouTube, Instagram, 
or Facebook can be flagged by the 
platform’s artificial intelligence for 
copyright infringement — and, 
often, taken down. Shelby is trans- 
parent in his actions, explaining 
his intent multiple times in the 
video to the two APTP organizers 
before finally looking directly 
into the camera and saying: “I’m 
playing my music so that you can't 
post on YouTube.” 

The Beverly Hills officer, Set. 
Billy Fair, went with “Santeria” by 
Sublime. The choice was somewhat 
apropos, given the Long Beach 
reggae-punks popularity with flat- 
brimmed frat boys who live by the 
bro code — which, incidentally, 
is not that different from the way 
police unions operate. The tune 
also glorifies and trivializes gun 
violence. 

There’s also something to be said 
for Shelby’s choice of artist: A pop 
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star who — through no fault of 
her own — was once identified as 
an “Aryan Goddess” by a cadre of 
neo-Nazi Swifties. 

To her credit, T-Swift last year 
began urging her fans to “elect 
people who will fight against police 
brutality,’ and it’s probably safe to 
say she and her people aren't on 
Shelby’s side. Nevertheless, her 
management team’s militant en- 
forcement of her intellectual prop- 
erty rights means hardly anyone 
who hasn't paid up can get away 
with using her music professionally. 

The activists were at the court- 
house in partnership with a group 
called Justice 4 Steven Taylor, 
named for a man who was killed 
amidst a mental health crisis by 
former San Leandro Police Officer 
Jason Fletcher on April 18, 2020. 
Taylor was shot inside a Walmart 
within one minute of police arriv- 
ing on the scene. Activists and the 
Alameda County District Attorney 
allege the officer used “unrea- 
sonable” deadly force. Fletcher is 
pleading not guilty to charges of 
manslaughter. 

Organizers, friends and family 
of Steven Taylor had gathered 
around the courthouse to listen to 
live audio of the pre-trial hearing. 

When APTP organizers recorded 
Shelby using the controversial tac- 
tic, they thought they caught him 
red handed — the Beverly Hills of- 
ficer’s actions earlier this year were 
widely condemned. Police should 
have no fear of being filmed if they 
are doing their jobs, critics say. 
Additionally, Burch believes the of- 
ficer may himself be committing a 
copyright violation. “I don’t think 
that’s allowed to be an official pol- 
icy, and I don't think the Alameda 
County Sheriff’s Department is 
cleared to use Taylor Swift’s audio,” 
he says. 

Burch’s legal argument is prob- 
ably a stretch: unless an officer 
playing a song from his iPhone 
constitutes “public performance,” 
it’s likely within the boundaries 
of what’s considered “fair use” for 
copyrighted material. However, 
Sgt. Ray Kelly, public information 
officer for the Alameda County 
Sheriff, confirms such an act seems 
to contradict the department’s 
code of conduct, which emphasizes 





matter of fact, if this goes public, 
we will make sure that people do 
not engage in that,” Kelly said. 

Looks like Shelby might not be 
able to shake this off as easily as 
he'd hoped. 


professionalism. 

Filming a police officer is lawful, 
Kelly says, and if someone files a 
formal complaint, the agency will 
conduct an investigation into the 
incident. 

“That’s not our tactic, that’s not 
something we do, that’s not how 
we conduct business, and, as a 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© ©vronirwin 
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Remembering 





oky Erickson 


Jeff Tweedy, Lucinda Williams, Neko Case, and more pay 
homage to psychedelic rock visionary on new tribute album. 


AN FRANCISCO'S RICH psyche- 

delic tradition is familiar to plenty 

of casual music fans. Flip through 

an archival Rolling Stone or tune 
into any classic rock radio station, and 
you re sure to come across Big Brother 
and the Holding Company, Jefferson 
Airplane, and The Grateful Dead. In the 
early 2010s, as Pitchfork and Bandcamp 
raised The Fresh and Onlys, Oh Sees, and 
Ty Segall to national prominence, the 
Bay Area once again became a mecca for 
lovers of fuzzy, blissed-out, guitar-driven 
garage bands. 

But while Janis Joplin, Grace Slick, 
and Jerry Garcia regularly anchored the 
cover of Jann Wenner’s trailblazing mag- 
azine in its early years — and although 
the indie blogosphere has spilled plenty 
of digital ink in praise of John Dwyer 
and his compatriots — there is another, 
comparatively overlooked figure who 
many of the most vaunted practitioners 
of psych rock have long kept in heavy ro- 
tation, even if he never made it in front 
of Annie Leibovitz’s lens for an official 
Rolling Stone shoot. 

His name was Roky Erickson. 

A new tribute album, May the Circle 
Remain Unbroken, which drops July 17, 
Record Store Day, touts an impressive 
roster of artists who claim Erickson as an 
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influence. The collection, which features 
Jeff Tweedy, Lucinda Williams, and Neko 
Case, among others, pays homage to 

the late singer, songwriter, and guitarist 
who passed away in 2019 — and further 
cements his place in the pantheon of pio- 
neering psychedelic musicians. 


LOCAL LEGACY 


Erickson was a Texan, born and raised. 
But over the course of his lifetime, he 
earned an honorary San Francisco citi- 
zenship. At key points along his musical 
journey — near the beginning, at his 
creative peak, and near the end of his 
time on Earth — he was here, each time 
drawing inspiration from the city’s musi- 
cal legacy while influencing and inspiring 
other music makers. 

In 1966, with its overt and outspoken 
celebration of LSD, his band, The 13th Floor 
Elevators, was relentlessly dogged by law 
enforcement; the Elevators’ run of dates at 
San Francisco’s iconic Avalon Ballroom in 
August of that year has been described as a 
respite, “their little bit of heaven.” 

In 1979, after an extended creative 
dry spell, Erickson rallied in the late ’70s, 
writing a fistful of new songs about mon- 
sters, demons, and aliens. He returned 
to San Francisco for live performances 


The late Roky Erickson, 


frontman for pioneering 
psych rock band, The 13th 


Floor Elevators. 
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and — working with Creedence 
Clearwater Revival’s Stu Cook — 
Erickson recorded The Evil One. 
The collection, which some consid- 
er the best work of his career, was 
released on San Francisco’s 415 
Records in 1981. 

As his health problems threat- 
ened to overtake him in 2019, 
Erickson returned to the Bay Area 
one last time for a special live 
performance of a classic Elevators 
album, 1967’s Easter Everywhere. It 
was this show, held at The Chapel, 
which inspired an audience mem- 
ber, Bill Bentley, to put together 
an all-star album in tribute to 
Erickson’s life and music. Erickson 
would leave his body behind less 


than a month after that concert. 


BROADER INFLUENCE 


Erickon’s influence extends beyond 
the confines of San Francisco’s 
psychedelic scene. In the years 
before launching ZZ Top, guitarist 
Billy F Gibbons led a Texas band 
called The Moving Sidewalks. That 
group’s signature tune was “99th 
Floor.” It’s both a garage rock clas- 
sic and a clear homage to Erickson 
and the Elevators. “Roky stands 

as a pioneer who discovered and 
brought new sonic vistas,’ Gib- 
bons says, insisting that there’s a 
“continued existential benefit from 
both his visibility and, in a sense, 
his invisibility.” Gibbons covers Er- 
ickson’s “(I’ve Got) Levitation” on 
the new album. 

Neko Case’s music encompass- 
es multiple genres — country, 
punk and power pop, to name a 
few — but at her creative core 
she’s a powerful and articulate 
singer-songwriter. And Erickson’s 
music moves her. “I remember 
being very teary and very floored 
the first time I ever heard ‘Be and 
Bring Me Home,” she says. “I 
found it so touching. And I love 
the stream-of-consciousness lyrics; 
they don't necessarily all make 
sense to you at the time, but you 
get the feeling from them anyway. 
There’s some sort of superpower.” 
Case’s reading of the song — writ- 
ten by Erickson during one of his 
stays in Texas’ Rusk Mental Hos- 
pital — is a highlight of the new 
tribute record. 

The musical connection between 
Erickson’s music and that of Austin 
psychedelic rock band The Black An- 
gels was readily apparent even be- 
fore the group toured with Erickson 
in 2014. Bassist Alex Maas fondly 
recalls Erickson as “this sweet, gen- 
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tle, bear that was kind of floating 
in the cosmos and the ether.” For 
their contribution to May the Circle 
Remain Unbroken, The Black Angels 
cover “Don’t Fall Down.” 

“That song just spoke to me, 
personally, in my life,” says Maas. 
“T feel so connected to the relation- 
ship aspect of it: ‘Don’t fall off the 
path.’ So when I started singing, 

I didn’t even try any other songs 
[for the album]. There’s a global 
message there that can be applied 
to everything, in terms of being 
accountable and dependable.” 

Erickson first established his 
place in rock history in 1966 when 
his second band, Austin-based The 
13th Floor Elevators, released its 
debut, Psychedelic Sounds. Featur- 
ing the single “You're Gonna Miss 
Me,” the LP is widely acknowl- 
edged as one of music’s first-ever 
psychedelic rock albums. Released 
on the tiny International Artists 
label, the LP would reverberate 
throughout the music scene, exert- 
ing a cult-like influence rather than 
a mainstream one. In addition to 
the long shadow he casts in the 
psych rock world, Erickson often 
is identified as a trailblazer in the 
psychobilly genre. 


‘BETTER THAN THE BEATLES’ 


The 13th Floor Elevators were 
ahead of their time. The band was 
making whacked-out, poetic music 
flavored with ingredients nobody 
had combined before. The songs 
were about (or at least heavily 
influenced by) LSD. Tommy Hall 
blew into an amplified jug. And 
out in front of the group, guitarist 
Erickson howled his lead vocals 
on aggressive rockers like “Roller 
Coaster” and “Fire Engine.” 

Bill Miller would eventually play 
amplified autoharp in Erickson’s 
late "70s band, The Aliens, but by 
that time he had been a fan for 
years. He says Erickson was always 
unpredictable. “One thing about 
working with Roky: any day might 
be the last day,” he says. “Back in 
the days of The Elevators, the big 
draw was, ‘You better go see him, 
because this is definitely it. This’ll 
probably be the last time.” He 
laughs and adds, “They were on 
their last legs at their very first gig! 
So, that’s a pretty compelling draw, 
you know? ‘You don’t want to miss 
this no matter what.” 

Bentley, the man behind the 
forthcoming tribute album, grew 
up in Houston; he was a fan right 
from the start. “When The Eleva- 
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tors first started playing in Hous- 
ton, it was at a club called La Mai- 
son in January of ’66,” he says. “I 
became a maniacal, completely 
over-the-top fan of The 13th 
Floor Elevators.” Noting that he 
has seen nearly every rock band of 
note, Bentley remains convinced 
the Elevators “were the best band 
I ever saw live. Better than the 
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Beatles, better than the Stones.” 

Bentley says Erickson’s band 
“had this other-worldly power, 
because they were writing about 
all kinds of spiritual, metaphysi- 
cal, psychological things.” Much 
of the inspiration for the music, 
he notes, came from a notable 
source: It was LSD!” 

The Elevators were volatile; 





Roky Erickson was a reliable draw at 
San Francisco's Mabuhay Gardens, 
and other local clubs. 


drug busts and their wild rep- 
utation made regular touring a 
challenge. By the time the band re- 
leased its third album, 1969’s Bull 
of the Woods, the group already had 
disintegrated. That same year, Er- 
ickson was arrested for possession 
of one joint; to avoid Texas’ ex- 
treme punishment for such an of- 
fense, he pleaded guilty by reason 
of insanity. Admitted to a series 

of state-run mental hospitals, he 
was subjected to electroconvulsive 
therapy and pumped full of Thora- 
zine. Already fragile, Erickson 

— who had been diagnosed with 
paranoid schizophrenia — would 
never fully recover. 

Concerned friends and associ- 
ates did what they could to help 
Erickson continue to make music; 
he recorded tracks with fellow 
inmates, including a convicted 
multiple murderer. Judged sane in 
1972, Erickson was released from 
the mental hospital, though he 
would return again many times. 
Save for a pair of 1977 singles, 
Erickson didn’t release any music 
during 70s. But as that decade 
headed to a close, he traveled to 
California with The Aliens. 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 
While in the Bay Area, The Aliens 
would make what would become 
The Evil One. Producing those ses- 
sions was Cook, best known not 
as a behind-the-console figure but 
instead as the bassist of one of 
America’s best-loved bands, Creed- 
ence Clearwater Revival. 

Craig Luckin had been Erickson’s 
manager for some time; he knew 
Cook on a casual basis, and ap- 





proached him about working with 
his mercurial client. A longtime 

fan, Cook was eager to take on the 
project. But Erickson was going 
through one of his more challeng- 
ing times, Cook says. “He could sing 
and write and keep it together to do 
a live show, but he was too agitated 
to spend a lot of time in the record- 
ing environment. Sometimes he’d 
be incredibly coherent and focused 
and enthusiastic; other times, he’d 
be totally distracted or worried.” 

Recording commenced in San 
Anselmo and Oakland, where Er- 
ickson and his team tracked all of 
the album’s instrumental parts. 
He then left California, returning 
to his native Texas under circum- 
stances that — like much of his 
life — remain shrouded in a haze 
of confusion and vagueness. He 
was re-institutionalized, but there 
was still the matter of completing 
the vocals on the album. “T had to 
get Roky out of Rusk State Mental 
Hospital in Texas to do the lead 
vocals on some tracks,” Cook says. 
Luckin and Cook would check out 
Erickson on a daily basis. 

Erickson’s songs of that period 
displayed a fascination with horror 
movies, the occult, and other eso- 
terica. The song titles help tell the 
story: “Bloody Hammer,’ “I Walked 
With a Zombie,” “Creature With the 
Atom Brain,” “Night of the Vampire,” 
“I Think of Demons” and “If You 
Have Ghosts” are representative 
samples. Cook eventually would as- 
semble 15 songs from the sessions. 

When the record was finished, 
Luckin turned to the task of find- 
ing a way to release it. Ten songs 
were released in the UK as Roky 
Erickson and the Aliens (though it’s 
sometimes considered an untitled 
album). The terms of Luckin’s 
agreement with CBS stipulated 
that Erickson’s manager retained 
the rights to make a separate deal 
for releasing the recordings in the 
United States. 

But Luckin “couldn’t find any 
commercial American label that 
wanted to put this guy out,” says 
Chris Knab, co-founder of San 
Francisco-based independent label 
415 Records. Selecting songs from 
the UK release and adding five oth- 
er tracks from the sessions, 415 
released the music as The Evil One 
in 1980. 


ROKY'S WILD YEARS 


In the late ’70s, Barry Simons ran 
a popular North Beach nightclub, 
the Back Dor. And Simons — who 


considers The Evil One one of the 
greatest records of all time — says 
that he booked Erickson every 
chance he got. “I was basically cher- 
ry picking all the best bands from 
the Mabuhay Gardens and other 
places,” he says. “Roky was one of 
the really important ones. And I 
could get any of the best bands in 
town to support Roky, because they 
all wanted to be on the bill.” 

Erickson would go on to make 
some additional recordings in the 
coming years; flashes of his bril- 
liance showed up in the lyrics and 
the playing. But his mental health 
issues persisted, as did his run-ins 
with the law. He was arrested on 
mail theft charges. 

“Roky did take his neighbor’s 
mail,” says Bentley, who had be- 
come friends with Erickson in the 
mid 1970s. “But he taped it to his 
wall unopened. He did not open 
their mail! He just liked getting 
mail. When he’d get cards — Join 
this, Join that’ — he would send 
them all in. I think it was his secu- 
rity blanket.” 

By 1990 Bentley was a well- 
known and influential music in- 
dustry figure; he organized an all- 
star tribute to Erickson, the album 
Where the Pyramid Meets the Eye. 
That set featured 19 contemporary 
artists — ZZ Top, Butthole Surf- 
ers, R.E.M., Julian Cope, former 
Television guitarist Richard Lloyd, 


The new Roky Erickson tribute, ‘May the Circle Remain Unbroken, left; ‘The Evil One, tracked mostly in the Bay Area, right. 


The Jesus and Mary Chain, and 
others — interpreting music from 
Erickson’s solo and Elevators days. 
Proceeds went toward helping de- 
fray Erickson’s legal costs. 

Things got somewhat better for 
Erickson in the 90s and beyond. 
His youngest brother Sumner was 
named as Erickson’s legal guard- 
ian; he helped get the musician’s 
affairs in order. In 2005, Erickson 
was the subject of a well-received 
documentary, Keven McAlester’s 
You're Gonna Miss Me. That same 
year, Bentley was executive pro- 
ducer of a career-spanning com- 
pilation release, I Have Always 
Been Here Before: The Roky Erickson 
Anthology. Erickson rallied and got 
back to playing live; a 2007 per- 
formance at the Ponderosa Stomp 
Festival in New Orleans was a high 
point. Erickson recorded a new 
album, 2010’s True Love Cast Out 
All Evil, with Okkervil River. And 
he toured to wide acclaim with ac- 
olytes The Black Angels in 2014. 


WORSHIP & TRIBUTE 


Bentley has plenty of experience 
putting together heartfelt tribute 
albums. He was the executive 
producer for a set honoring San 
Francisco’s own Skip Spence — 
1999’s More Oar: A Tribute to the 
Skip Spence Album, and he oversaw 
similar projects in tribute to Doug 
Sahm, O.V. Wright, and others. As 


with those projects, the subjects of 
tributes may not have been house- 
hold names, but they counted 
many revered artists among their 
most ardent fans. 

And that meant that when Bent- 
ley put out the call for what would 
become May the Circle Remain 
Unbroken, he easily and quickly 
found willing contributors. Wilco’s 
Jeff Tweedy, Lucinda Williams, Ty 
Segall, Mark Lanegan and Margo 
Price celebrate Erickson’s music 
on the tribute album with their 
versions of songs from his cata- 
log. Along with The Black Angels, 
fellow Texans paying tribute to 
Erickson on the new album include 
Charlie Sexton (with The Kills’ Al- 
ison Mosshart) and Gary Clark Jr. 
And the greater Bay Area is repre- 
sented by recordings from Chelsea 
Wolfe and Brogan Bentley. 

“There's something going on 
with Roky’s legacy,’ Bentley be- 
lieves. “I was shown that by talking 
to young bands. In some ways, 
there’s more interest than the first 
[tribute album].” And those who 
weren t able to participate sent 
their regrets. “There was interest 
from Metallica,” Bentley says. 

But for scheduling reasons, they 
weren't able to take part. The 12 
songs on the album — and the 
variety of participants — nonethe- 
less demonstrate the breadth of 
Erickson’s influence. 
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Erickson’s physical health had 
been a long time concern. Bentley 
recalls seeing him onstage at The 
Chapel in 2019. “He was sitting 
down, kind of remembering most 
of the lyrics, but he was having 
trouble breathing between songs,” 
says Bentley. “This overwhelming 
spirit came over me, and it told 
me, ‘Roky’s leaving.” 

Bentley says that toward the 
end of that performance, when 
Erickson played “Postures (Leave 
Your Body Behind),” that feeling 
hit him even more forcefully. “I 
left that show that night with my 
oldest boy, and I said, “We have to 
do another tribute record for Roky, 
because I don't think he’s going to 
be here much longer.” 

One month later, Erickson was 
gone. Bentley kept working on 
the project — along with Matt 
Sullivan’s Light in the Attic Re- 
cords — for a single-disc release on 
Record Store Day 2021. That label 
had reissued The Evil One in 2013. 
Bentley reflects on the legacy of 
Roky Erickson. “You know, for 
somebody who really did almost 
lose it all, he never quit trying,” 
he says. “I look at that life, and 
I think, ‘Man, it would’ve been 
so easy for him to just shut it all 
down and quit, But he never did, 
man. He always came back.” 


Bill Kopp is a contributing writer. 
© @the_musoscribe 
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The Highest Hallmark Holiday 





Dabbing tech has come along way from the rusty rigs of yesteryear. 


If you needed an opportunity to learn how to dab, July 10 — 7/10 in cannabis industry parlance — is it. 


BY VERONICA IRWIN 


F WERE BEING honest, the day 

is little more than a Hallmark 

holiday for weed. Unlike 4/20, 

which has decades of history 
and lore behind it (and story that 
most likely dates back to a bunch 
of high schoolers in neighboring 
Marin County), 7/10 is little more 
than an opportunity for cannabis 
companies to promote their con- 
centrates and dabbing aficionados 
to enjoy a day on the couch. 

The reason for the occasion? Well, 
710 upside down kind of looks like 
“OIL,” and if you’re stoned enough, 
you might think that’s really cool. 


Nevertheless, why skip an op- 
portunity to celebrate? Dabbing is 
a significantly underrated segment 
of the cannabis market, despite 
being one of the most efficient 
and fun ways to partake. Factor in 
that Northern California produces 
some of the best concentrate on 
the planet, and it just makes sense 
for local tokers to give it a try. 

Dabbing is defined as the vapor- 
ization of concentrated cannabis 
oils, which are referred to as “con- 
centrate,’ “oil,” “extracts,” “wax,” 
or ‘dabs.” Typically this is done 
with a tabletop contraption called 
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a “dab rig,” but vape pens often are 
referred to as “dab pens” because 
they are performing the same 
process. The purpose is to deliver a 
high amount of cannabinoids and 
terpenes in a small hit, while also 
exposing new flavors and charac- 
teristics of a strain. Yes, dabs tend 
to get you high a lot faster than 
cannabis flower or edibles — but 
people who love to dab enjoy it for 
the taste and the aggressive cycle 
of innovation in this segment of 
the industry. 

If you're not a weed snob, how- 
ever, all that innovation and talk 


of terpenes and cannabinoids 
might be an intimidating pros- 
pect. The actual process of dab- 
bing, especially the standard way 
by using a torch, is probably in- 
timidating, too. In fact, you likely 
have a story about an individual 
whose rampant cannabis use back 
in college almost scared you, who 
fired up your first (and maybe 
only) dab, and made you cough up 
half a lung. 

Far too many of us have a ter- 
rible first impression of dabbing, 
most often because we dab at too 
high of temperatures (more on 
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that later) or because our first 
attempts were with the shoddy, 
low-quality products of yesteryear. 
But if done right, in 2021 dabs can 
be the most cost-effective, clean- 
est, and exciting options in your 


stash. 
THE TOOLS 


The optics and terminology also 
don’t help: Butane torches, after 
all, are most commonly associated 
with high potency compounds, 
like crack (and Joe Rogan’s favor- 
ite, DMT). The term “rig,” mean- 
while, has long been synonymous 
with the syringes of intravenous 
drug users. 

But a dab rig is no crystal ship, 
and cannabis — no matter how 
you ingest it — is not going to 
keep you up for days or send you 
into debilitating withdrawals if you 
decide to quit. And while dabbing 
certainly delivers a very concen- 
trated dose of THC, no one has 
reported communing with fractal 
elves after a big rip. 

The rig consists of a small glass 
vessel and a crystal bowl piece, 
called a “nail,” that is heated up 
with a heavy-duty torch lighter. A 
tiny drop of concentrate the size 
of a pencil eraser or smaller is then 
dropped into this bowl with a met- 
al spatula, where it immediately 
vaporizes from the heat. The user 
then puts a glass cap on top of the 
bowl, puts their lips to the mouth- 
piece, inhales, and feels the rush 
of a fast-acting, potent dab hit. It 
sounds extreme — like freebasing 
weed — but it actually isn’t all 
that different from hitting a can- 
nabis vape pen. What’s more, just 
as with vape pens, you can easily 
control your dose by taking small- 
er hits or opting for concentrates 
higher in CBD or Delta-8, rather 
than Delta-9 THC. I’m personally a 
fan of the Delta-8 dabs from Lifted 
Made. 

These days, however, there’s no 
need to risk burning the house 
down for a tasty dab. Electronic 
rigs are flameless, and heat up to 
the perfect temperature with the 
touch of a button. The Hydrology9 
NX from Cloudious9 or the Puffco 
Peak Pro, both of which are por- 
table and super easy to use, are 
great choices. However, it’s worth 
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noting that electronic rigs are con- 
siderably more expensive than the 
traditional route — the Hydrolo- 
gy9 NX and the Peak Pro cost $300 
and $400, respectively, while glass 
rigs can be as cheap as $40 — and 
e-rigs typically only allow for small 
portions. The small spatulas that 
are used come in all shapes and 
sizes, from spoons to narrow cone 
shapes, and are tailored to picking 
up soupier or more solid consisten- 
cy concentrates. 

Once you have all the supplies, 
it’s time to learn how to properly 
heat a “nail” to temperature — 
something probably better ex- 
plained in a YouTube video than 
in text form. However, it’s worth 
noting that the goal is to heat your 
concentrate at the lowest possible 
temperature that still allows it to 
vaporize. It is acommon miscon- 
ception that concentrates should 
be heated to piping hot tempera- 
tures. This leads to combustion 
rather than vaporization, and is 
the primary reason many dabbers 
succumb to a coughing fit after 
every hit — sure, inhaling too 
much of anything that’s not air 
can induce a cough, but dabs really 
shouldn't feel any harsher than 
a small bong rip. When heated 
properly, a dab should be smooth, 
flavorful, and leave a small amount 
of oil behind, not make you feel 
like your lungs are collapsing in on 
themselves. 


THE TRADE 


Far more fun than equipment, 
however, is shopping for concen- 
trates. Dedicated dabbers are the 
molecular gastronomists of the 
weed world. As such, the concen- 
trate menu is the nerdiest section 
of the cannabis store. It’s where 
we go to ponder the chemical 
breakdown of our favorite canna- 
binoids, ogle at the shades of sap- 
py gold cannabis oils, and salivate 
at the often detailed terpene and 
cannabinoid descriptions on the 
packaging. Really, decoding all the 
alien-sounding terminology and 
lab testing has to include a bit of 
trial and error, but there are some 
basic categories that are worth 
learning before diving in. 

Resin, and specifically a type of 
concentrate called “live resin,” is 
the most common type of concen- 
trate on dispensary store shelves 
right now, and probably the most 
popular. It has a sticky, sugary 
texture, akin to raw honey, that’s 


Many of us have a horrible 
impression of dabbing, 

but if done right, dabs can 

be the most cost-effective, 
cleanest, and exciting method 
of consuming cannabis. 
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easy to handle, is consistently very 
potent, and normally comes in at 
a reasonable price point of around 
$35 per gram. This concentrate is 
made by passing flash-frozen can- 
nabis flower through a chemical 
solvent like butane, propane, or 
CO2. This solvent isn’t present in 
the final product, but it does strip 
away most of the organic mate- 
rial, leaving the sappy substance 
behind. The live resin extracts 
from AbsoluteExtracts are a solid 
starting point, and because of this 
brand’s popularity, they’re easy to 
find in stores. 

Most chemically processed ex- 
tracts are derived from resins or 
similar oils, the main difference 
between these subcategories being 
consistency and flavor. Sugars, 
with a texture exactly like the 
name suggests, are pretty easy to 
scoop up and tolerate fairly high 
heats for those who haven't gotten 
their technique down, so they’re a 
good choice for beginners — I rec- 
ommend Cannabiotix’s terp sug- 
ars. Crushed diamonds, like those 
from Raw Garden, are similar but 
have a little less flavor and a little 
more potency. Wonderbrett makes 
incredible badders, a concentrate 
with a uniform, cake batter-like 
consistency that practically consti- 
tutes stoner ASMR when you por- 
tion out a serving. Terpene sauces, 
like those from Blessed Extracts, 
maximize flavor and have a more 
soupy texture with small chunks 
of pure THC crystals scattered 
throughout. 

On the other end of the spec- 
trum are the solventless extracts: 
rosin and full-melt hash. Rosin, 
for example, is typically made by 
squeezing cannabis flower between 
heavy, heated plates until an oily 
sap trickles out. Full-melt hash, on 
the other hand, is made via a pro- 


cess of repeatedly sifting cannabis 
flowers — often with the help of 
freezing temperatures — until 
only the finest, sappy particles re- 
main. This process, similar to how 
some traditional hashishes are pro- 
duced, refines the substance down 
to an incredibly pure form that can 
be entirely vaporized, and doesn’t 
leave any plant matter behind. 
Rosin can be whipped and molded 
into many different textures, much 
like resin, while full melt hash 
nearly always comes rolled into a 
sticky ball shape, called a “temple 
ball.” These extracts often are 
considered the top tier, and have 
prices to reflect it. Stiiizy, however, 
makes comparatively cost effective 
and high-quality rosins that are 
whipped into a variety of different 
enticing consistencies. San Fran- 
cisco-based social equity brand 
Sunset Connect also tells us they 
have a full-melt hash hitting the 
shelves this month, and if it’s any- 
thing like the more standard hash 
they make for sprinkling on top of 
flower, it’s bound to be top-notch. 

To really learn one’s preferences 
between the different options, 
however, a little bit of trial and 
error is necessary. Half the fun 
of dabbing is being a geek about 
it, and going down the internet 
rabbit hole to learn all about how 
different extraction methods 
are performed, the comparative 
advantages of different pieces of 
technology, and the variable con- 
centrate-consuming rituals around 
the world. 

Luckily, if you're looking for an 
excuse, the for-profit cannabis 
industry already made one for you: 
7/10. 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© @vronirwin 
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KINGDOM 
of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 


(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 Taraval St., San Francisco 
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Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 


Open for Take-Out 
415-665-6617 


_ 2048 Taraval St., San Francisco 
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Dumpling Park 2KBe i 


Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from! Frozen Dumplings: Buy 5 
Get 1 Free. 


DINE IN or 
TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH, 
GRUBHUB, & UBEREATS. 


415-702-6108 
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First Auto Accident 


BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & CORINNE D. ORQUIOLA 


at a red traffic light at the 
intersection of Market 

Street and 6th Street, when 
suddenly and without a warn- 
ing, the vehicle directly in 
front of me reversed straight 
into my vehicle when the light 
turned green. The forceful im- 
pact caused me to crash into 
the vehicle behind me, leaving 
me sandwiched in between 
the two vehicles. The front of 
my vehicle is destroyed. To 
make things worse | began 
to feel excruciating pain in 
my right wrist, and it became 
swollen immediately after the 
impact. This is my first car 
accident, and I don’t know 
where to begin. I exchanged 
information with the other 
drivers and gave a statement 
to the reporting police officer. 
All I know is that my car is un- 
driveable and I have a mount- 
ing pile of medical bills that 
I have not been able to pay 
since I had to take time off 
work after my wrist surgery. 
I realize that this is not a typ- 
ical car accident, but is there 
anything I can do to recover 
for my medical bills, lost wag- 
es, and pain and suffering? 

— Angelica H., 

Pacific Heights 


WAS AT A complete stop 


you may seek compensation 

for the economic and non-eco- 
nomic damages you suffered as 
a result of this collision. You did 
the right thing exchanging infor- 
mation with other drivers. After a 
car accident, it is very important 
to obtain the other driver’s infor- 
mation which includes their full 
name, license plate and car insur- 


T HE SHORT ANSWER is yes, 


ance information. It is also import- 
ant to obtain a copy of the police 
report and to take pictures of your 
injuries, the property damage, and 
the accident scene itself to give 
context. 

Under California Vehicle Code 
(CVC) section 21451 (a), a driver 
facing a circular green signal, “... 
shall proceed straight through or 
turn right or left or make a U-turn 
unless a sign prohibits a U-turn.” 
Furthermore, CVC 22106 states 
that, “No person shall start a vehi- 
cle stopped, stand- 
ing, or parked on 
a highway, nor 
shall any person 
back a vehicle on 
a highway until 
such movement can be made with 
reasonable safety.” 

In your case the driver violated 
these two sections because they 
failed to proceed straight through 
the intersection as mandated by 
CVC 21451(a). Second, they did 
not start the vehicle from a stop 
with reasonable safety because 
they did not notice that the vehicle 
was in reverse gear. Clearly, they 
were operating the vehicle negli- 
gently. 

If you were injured in a car 
accident because of another’s 
negligent driving, you have the 
right to seek compensation for 
your economic and non-economic 
damages. Economic damages in- 
clude tangible losses that can be 
easily calculated such as medical 
expenses, lost wages, and property 
damage. In regard to the medical 
expenses you have incurred, you 
are entitled to recover the amount 
paid by your health insurance as 
well as any out-of-pocket expenses. 
For this reason, it is important to 
keep copies of your medical ex- 
penses, including but not limited 
to, medical bills, receipts for pain 
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medication, and receipts for any 
medical devices you had to pur- 
chase as a result of the accident. 
Similarly, you will want to gather 
information to support your loss 
of wages claim such as pay stubs or 
a letter from your employer con- 
firming the dates you missed from 
work as a result of this collision. 

Non-economic damages are 
more difficult to quantify as those 
damages relate to the types of 
harm that do not come witha 
receipt. Under 
California Jury 
instruction 3905A 
you may recover 
for non-economic 
damages which 
include things like pain and suffer- 
ing, physical impairment, disfig- 
urement, grief, anxiety, humilia- 
tion, inconvenience and emotional 
distress. Be mindful of how your 
life has changed since the accident 
and take note of activities you are 
unable to do as a result of your in- 
jury as they will form part of your 
non-economic claim. 

We have handled numerous cas- 
es in which individuals have suf- 
fered bodily injuries due car acci- 
dents. However, this column does 
not constitute legal advice and it 
is important that you consult with 
an experienced trial lawyer as soon 
as possible, especially if you suf- 
fered personal injuries. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 

Dolan Law Firm. Matthew D. Gramly is a Senior 

Associate Attorney based in our San Francisco office. 
> help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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Weeks before full service salons reopened in San Francisco, the robots stepped in. 


N A RECENT Friday after- 
noon, two young women 
emerged from under a pink 
awning on Chestnut Street 
and beamed as they showed one 
another their freshly painted 
nails. Crystal Hsieh and Ishika 
Nimmagadda agreed they had just 
wrapped up the quickest — and 
cheapest — paint job ever. 
At Clockwork, a new popup 
in the Marina, Al-assisted robots 
paint 10 nails in just 10 minutes 
for less than 10 bucks — $8 to be 
exact — and the machines won’t 


even give you a dirty look if you 
fail to leave a tip. Less than a 
block away, both Ciao Bella Nails 
and The New Nails charge $16 for 
the same service, and gratuity is 
expected. 

Thanks in part to a TikTok 
by Elissa Maercklein — one of 
Clockwork’s first customers — the 
fully automated salon has gener- 
ated some serious buzz in a short 
period of time. Clockwork opened 
at 2209 Chestnut St. on March 
28 and is booked through the end 
of July, although those interested 


in checking it out may be able to 
sneak in if there’s a no-show. 
Maercklein, who goes by the 
username @elissamaercklein on 
TikTok, posted a video of her 
visit to Clockwork a day after the 
store’s opening. In the clip, which 
has been viewed more than 8 mil- 
lion times, Maercklein sits in front 
of the pink robot, which scans her 
nails and applies a single coat of 
maroon polish — its automated 
arm, which recalls the nozzle of a 
3D printer’s extruder, moving in 
tiny clockwise circles. As of now, 





Clockwork’s machines 
paint by numbers 
—ones and zeros, 


specifically. 


BY LILY SINKOVITZ 


the robots can’t cut, shape or buff 
nails. 

Clockwork, a San Francisco- 
based startup, claims to have the 
“first robot manicure for unstop- 
pable humans,” but it surely won’t 
be the only one for long, as New 
York-based startup Nimble and 
Los Angeles-based startup Coral 
aren’t far behind. With millions 
in funding from investors in the 
beauty and robotics realms, the 
companies are developing smaller 
machines for home use. All three 
startups incorporate the use of 
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computer vision and intelligence 
into their nail-painting bots. 


HYPE MACHINE 


The viral video and others like it 
have generated mixed feelings and 
added fuel to the ongoing debate 
over the role of robotics in society. 
Is Clockwork a flash in the pan, or 
will artificial intelligence one day 
drive human-operated nail salons 
out of business? 

In reaction to the video, which 
Maercklein captioned “Living in 
the future,’ some viewers were 
enthusiastic about the technology. 
User @workinonit2 commented, 
“As a socially awkward person 
this would be bliss for me.” 

But others worried about the 
future, including user @alexan- 
drahunter10, who replied, “This 
is kind of sad, I love my nail lady. 
She works so hard for her busi- 
ness.” User @singulartime chimed 
in saying the Clockwork robot is 
unlikely to “fully replace human 
nail techs since it can only do the 
basics.” 

The popup on Chestnut was 
designed as a sort of “lab” where 
the company could place the robot 
in front of the general public for 
the first time, says Clockwork’s 
co-founder Aaron Feldstein. But 
due to its popularity, Clockwork 
may be here to stay. 

“We have this location for six 
months with an option to extend, 
and given the demand we’re see- 
ing I think that’s likely,” Feldstein 
said. The company also plans to 
get its bots in corporate buildings, 
retail stores and airports. 

Feldstein says the conceptual- 
ization of a robot nail tech orig- 
inated years ago with his female 
business partner and the compa- 
ny’s founder and CEO, Renuka 
Apte, who found beauty routines 
and upkeep to be far too time con- 
suming and expensive. 

According to the San Francisco 
Business Times, the two met as 
software engineers at a startup and 
later worked together at Dropbox. 
They launched Clockwork in 
2018, raising $3.2 million in first- 
round fundraising in 2019. Within 
a year, they began testing their 
first prototype robot, which uses 
artificial intelligence to recognize 
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nail shapes and learns as it goes. 
The more nails the machine sees, 
the more accurate it gets. 

Feldstein says the overall re- 
sponse has been one of amaze- 
ment, but some of the most-asked 
questions involve robots taking 
jobs from nail technicians at small 
businesses. He deflects such cri- 
tiques by saying the company of- 
fers an express service that cannot 
replace the salon experience and 
that there “is room for both.” 

“T think it’s a natural question 
whenever a robot appears and does 
a thing that people have been do- 
ing,” Feldstein says. “The reality 
is it’s Just not practical for nail 
salons to offer a quick, cheap nail 
polish-only service. In order to 
actually make margins they have 
to bundle all these services and 
upsell you on a lot of other things. 
When you want all those other 
things it’s great and when you 
don’t it’s kind of annoying and 
inconvenient.” 

He suggests Clockwork’s ma- 
chines may serve a supplementary 
role — providing a solution for 
quick touch ups in between full 
manicures. 


STILL GELLING 


In a world where nail artists have 
been the subject of reality TV 
shows, a “manicure” can mean 
much more than just a regular pol- 
ish change. Acrylic, gel, dip pow- 
der, and various other long-lasting 
formulas often are more appeal- 
ing, albeit much more expensive. 
According to Marketglass, the size 
of the nail care market is close to 
$10 billion and could reach $11.6 
billion by 2027. 

The 19-year old Hsieh and 20- 
year old Nimmagadda traveled 
from the San Jose area to the Ma- 
rina after seeing Maercklein’s Tik- 
Tok. Both say they regularly opt 
for gel or acrylic manicures but 
wanted to see what the robot hype 
was all about. 

“T feel like 1f you choose to 
come here you know it’s some- 
thing quick and you want to be in 
and out or you have a busy sched- 
ule,” Hsieh says. “Personally, I’d 
still rather go to a salon, but if I 
needed something quick then I 
might go to Clockwork.” 

Because the selection at Clock- 
work was scarce, the women 
weren’t keen on returning in the 
near future. But Nimmagadda says 
if the technology continues to de- 
velop, she might go full bot. 
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“If they offered gel I’d definite- 
ly just go there instead,” she says. 
“T think our entire future is based 
off technology and that’s not go- 
ing to change. There’s nothing 
you can do to stop it so it’s just 
something cool that’s there, but I 
feel like people will still want nail 
salons.” 

While the company claims the 
robots’ limited capabilities don’t 
pose a threat to salons, Feldstein 
doesn’t deny Clockwork is look- 
ing to expand the capability of its 
machines. 

“We’re looking at some of the 
feedback and trying to understand 
what would make this most valu- 
able for our users,” he says. “Gel 
is something that is very technical- 
ly feasible and if we find that users 
want it, we will do it.” 

Clockwork opened shop just 
three weeks shy of San Francis- 
co’s official reopening, when local 
nail salons could welcome back 
customers without capacity lim- 
itations or social distancing pro- 
tocols. Within a mile radius from 
Clockwork, there are more than 10 
nail salons with technicians skilled 
in nail art, from traditional polish 
to intricate acrylic patterns. 

Less than a block away from 
Clockwork, a typical manicure 
at The New Nails can take more 
than half an hour depending on the 
choice of service. And you’ ll like- 
ly throw in a tip. 

Marina resident Molly Macgilli- 
vray is a longtime customer of The 
New Nails. She says the highlight 
of getting her regular manicure is 
the hand massage. “This place also 
gives you a back massage if you 
pay extra and I always do that. I 
love it and I think iv S important 
for the experience,” Macgillivray 
says. 

Macgillivray’s reaction to the 
nail robot was similar to that of 
many TikTokers. She fears if the 
technology keeps developing, ro- 
bots could run her nail techs out of 
business. 

“T think it’s kind of scary how 
far we’ve come with technology, 
says Macgillivray. “I like to sup- 
port local businesses and I know 
a lot of them shut down during 
COVID and it hit their industry 
pretty badly. I don’t love the idea 
of replacing nail salons with ma- 
chines.” 

According to the Mayor’s 
Office, San Francisco’s 94,000 
small businesses make up over 
93 percent of total businesses in 
the city and support more than 
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“The first time I heard about 
it, I was worried. But when 
I asked the clients, they still 
prefer people working with 
people better than just a 


machine” 
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364,000 jobs. And according to 
data gathered by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, nearly 50 
percent of small businesses had 
remained closed in May. With the 
city’s official reopening on June 
15, many local salons are now 
offering full service — if they sur- 
vived the pandemic. 

Next door to The New Nails, 
Ciao Bella Nails owner Trang 


—-TRANG DANG, CIAO BELLA 


Dang, and her husband, Fong 
Doan, are relieved to still own 
their store after a troublesome 
year. Their salon, which was typ- 
ically packed with customers on 
most afternoons and weekends, 
shut down in the wake of the pan- 
demic. 

Since their initial March 2020 
closing, the couple had to contin- 
ue paying full rent for their salon 


even while its doors remained 
boarded up for over 6 months. 
They attempted to reopen in Sep- 
tember when Gov. Gavin Newsom 
gave the go-ahead — Dang paid 
for all new supplies and the plexi- 
glass they installed between chairs 
to meet pandemic protocols — 
only to shut down again in early 
December. 

“It was so hard. We couldn’t 
do anything,” says Dang. She and 
Doan have two small children, and 
their salon is the family’s main 
source of income. 

Dang and Doan couldn’t pro- 
cure any government aid for more 
than a year but in May secured a 
PPP loan. Without their regular 
business during the pandemic, 
they accumulated significant debt. 
Ciao Bella Nail’s doors have now 
been open since late January, and 
the couple is still working to break 
even. 

“It’s better than the first and 
second time we closed. But it’s 
not back to normal,” says Dang. “I 
still have a big debt. I didn’t have 
income at all so I still owe them 
the rent.” 

Since mid June, Ciao Bella 
has rarely been quiet. And Dang 
says she’s no longer wracked by 
anxiety. She’s grateful to invite 
customers back to the salon with- 
out capacity limits just in time for 
pre-vacation pedicures. 

“T’m not worried because sum- 
mer 1s coming and people have 
come back,” says Dang. 

Word about their new robot 
competition spread quickly. But 
Dang says after talking to some 
of her regulars, she isn’t too con- 
cerned just yet. 

“The first time I heard about it I 
was worried. It’s cheap, only $8,” 
says Dang. “But when I asked the 
clients, they still prefer people 
working with people better than 
just the machine. They can tell us 
what they like.” 

Still, the future looms, and Dang 
says if the robots could ultimately 
provide more services, that could 
be worrisome. 

“Tt’ll be a big challenge if they 
have gel or even a file.” she says. 
“But we’ll see, I guess.” 


Lily Sinkovitz is an intern at SFWeekly. 
© @sdfsdf sdf fds f 
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The Rubinoos: Proto-Pop Punks 





Wy Piatt 
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Long before Rancid and Green Day took over 924 Gilman, The Rubinoos were blending sugary pop harmonies 
with sneering punk swagger. 


A live-to-tape studio session by one of the Bay Area's best bands has 


been unearthed. 


T WASN’T JUST punk that arose 
as an alternative to what many 
viewed as the overblown, cor- 
porate-flavored excess of 1970s 
rock. Along with punk, a kind of 
proto-indie pop was simmering, 
and a notable laboratory for those 
endeavors was Beserkley Records. 

Founded in 1973 by Matthew 
King Kaufman, Beserkley intro- 
duced the likes of Earth Quake, 
Jonathan Richman, and Greg 
Kihn to the pop music landscape. 
Another leading light was The Ru- 
binoos. The group would gain some 
fame for its cover of Tommy James 
& the Shondells’ “I Think We’re 
Alone Now,” released in 1977 right 
as punk was taking hold. 

But that shimmering slice of pop 
displayed only one side of the ver- 
satile group’s musical personality. 
A new archival release shows that 
The Rubinoos had much more on 
their collective minds. Recorded as 
a demo of sorts in 1976, The CBS 


BY BILL KOPP 


Tapes shows the Berkeley group 
exploring its love not just of AM 
Gold-style pop, but of Southern 
soul, surf rock, and other styles. 
And it’s all delivered with a bratty 
sneer suggesting that — just may- 
be — The Rubinoos weren't that 
far removed from punk after all. 

The Rubinoos played their first 
gig at Bay High School in 1970. 
From the beginning, the band’s 
sound was characterized by a 
strong emphasis on vocal harmo- 
nies. A pivotal moment for the 
band came in 1975 when Earth 
Quake guitarist Gary Phillips saw 
the Rubinoos onstage. 

“We were playing a grand open- 
ing for Grand Auto at the corner of 
Grove [now Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Way] and University,” says gui- 
tarist Tommy Dunbar. “We were 
playing ‘Sugar, Sugar, and he was 
asking us, ‘Are you guys doing that 
because you're serious, or are you 
making fun of it?” 


The Rubinoos were serious, but 
their approach to playing the song 
— as well as other covers in their 
set — balanced an appreciation for 
the originals with an interest in 
charging them up, 

playing them in a more rocking 
manner. And that’s the thinking 
they brought to a session at San 
Francisco’s CBS Studios in Novem- 
ber 1976. 

The Rubinoos already had de- 
buted on record in 1975, witha 
cover of The DeFranco Family’s 
“Gorilla,” featured on the (mis- 
leadingly titled) various-artists 
LP Beserkley Chartbusters Volume 
1. While their reading of “Gorilla” 
was a straight-faced, creamy pop 
confection, the band’s session as 
documented on The CBS Tapes is 
much brattier. There’s a looseness 
and lack of refinement to the 
performances that makes them as 
appealing as The Rubinoos’ more 
polished official releases of the era 
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— though in a different way. 

Part of that vibe came from the 
circumstances in which the record- 
ings were made. Sessions were al- 
ready underway in Berkeley for the 
band’s debut album, but The Ru- 
binoos took a break to play some 
local gigs. “Or maybe Beserkley ran 
out of money,’ says lead singer and 
guitarist Jon Rubin, half-joking. 
When producer Glen Kolotkin 
began setting up additional album 
sessions at CBS, Dunbar says he 
invited the band to play. “Just go 
ahead and play anything you want 
to,’ Kolotkin told them. 

In contrast to 1977's The Ru- 
binoos, an album dominated by 
Dunbar’s songs, this essentially 
impromptu session features the 
group running through an 11-song 
set that includes only three orig- 
inal tunes. The covers — and the 
band’s approach to them — reveal 
a great deal about their musical 
mindset. 

A song like “Heartbeat, It’s a 
Lovebeat” — another DeFranco 
Family song — is often thought 
of as treacly, disposable pop. But 
on The CBS Tapes, The Rubinoos 
elevate it, spinning it in a manner 
that suggests how a band like Redd 
Kross might have tackled it a cou- 
ple of years later. And just when 
he band’s trademark harmonies 
pull it back toward pop territory, 
Dunbar lets loose with a stream 
of expletives taking the place of a 
guitar solo. 

The four band members — Ru- 
bin, Dunbar, bassist Royse Ader 
and drummer Donn Spindt — let 
their guard down completely as 
they tear through the songs. Yet 
there’s a consummate profession- 
alism, a focus on getting the songs 
right, that belies the tender age of 
its participants. 

While the band played and joked 
around, Kolotkin rolled tape. With 
the producer mixing in real time, 
the entire session was recorded 
directly onto a two-track machine. 
In the process, Kolotkin captured 
a high-fidelity version of what 
one might have witnessed if they 
stopped by Ader’s home. “We [usu- 
ally] had our gear set up at Royse’s 
mom’s house, says Dunbar. 

Bay Area garage punk outfit 
Psycotic Pineapple would release 
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“THE CBS TAPES’ 
THE RUBINOOS 


MUU hhh 


Out 


Now Yep Roc Records 


$11-$20 


Digital, CD, Vinyl 


rubinoos.com 


Tommy Dunbar’s “I Want Her So 
Bad” as their debut single in 1978, 
but The CBS Tapes features The 
Rubinoos’ earlier take on the song. 
And in sharp contrast to the pure 
pop of “I Think We’re Alone Now,” 
their performance is snotty punk. 
Dunbar laughs when asked how he 
thinks Psycotic Pineapple’s version 
compares with his band’s off-the- 
cuff recording. 

“Well, the wheels aren’t coming 
off the way they are in our ver- 
sion,” he says. 

The Rubinoos’ punk and new 
wave bona fides should never 
have been in doubt, though. The 
presence of Jonathan Richman’s 
“Government Center” on The CBS 
Tapes is a reminder that the band 
already had a strong connection to 
the proto-punk pioneer. “We were 
Jonathan’s backup band when he 
first came out from Boston,” says 
Dunbar. 

Just to tie everything together, 
Dunbar notes the opening riff of 
Richman’s song bears a similarity 
to The Rubinoos’ first hit. He says 
his band was playing “Government 
Center” before Gary Phillips intro- 
duced them to the 1966 “I Think 
We're Alone Now’ single. 

The Rubinoos were certainly out 
of step with prevailing commercial 
trends when they cut the live-in- 
the-studio CBS Tapes. That month, 
the most popular albums on U.S. 
charts included The Song Remains 
the Same, the first Boston album, 
Frampton Comes Alive!, Lynyrd 
Skynyrd’s double live LP, and Steve 
Miller Band’s Fly Like an Eagle. 
“But on the 4-minute drives to 
Royse’s house for practice,’ Rubin 
says, ‘we were listening to compi- 
lation tapes of oldies.” 


Bill Kopp is a contributing writer. 
© @the_musoscribe 
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How to Know if YouHave it Together 


l ONG DISTANCE RELATIONSHIPS.... how do you choose be- 





way 
You're invited to the sack lunch. Bring a bag of popcorn. 


Plus: Thersks of long-distance relationships. 


BY DAN SAVAGE 


N THE FIRST Thursday of every month I host “Sack Lunch,” an 
() online hangout exclusively for Magnum subscribers to the Savage 
Lovecast. I take questions, invite listeners to answer them with 
me, and we have a blast. I’m giving this week’s column over to some 


of the questions we didn’t get to during this month’s Savage Lovecast 
Sack Lunch. 


HAT DOES “BEING in good working order” mean in practice? 
I’m struggling with depression (got diagnosed 18 months ago) 
and I still don’t have a handle on things. I feel like I can’t date 
because I can’t even tell potential partners what brand of chaos to 
expect with me because I don’t know myself. My friends say I’m be- 
ing too hard on myself. What do you think? 





W 


own struggles and I bring my own particular brand of chaos to 

the table, the bedroom, the play party, etc. But I like to think I’m 
in good working order — or good enough working order. I realize 
this is circular logic but one of the ways I know ['m in good enough 
working order to sustain a relationship is that I’m in relationships 
I’ve somehow managed to sustain. So if someone decides they wan- 
na be with you — someone who has a choice about staying or going 
— then that person believes you're in good enough working order. 
That’s a “yes” you can and should take for an answer but it’s not a 
“yes” you're ever gonna get if you never allow yourself to date. At 
some point you have to take a chance — probably more than one 
chance — to find out whether you're in good enough working order. 
I think it’s a good sign that your friends — people who know and 
love you — feel like you’re in good enough working order to get out 
there and start dating. (I realize that the ability to sustain a rela- 
tionship isn’t, in and of itself, proof that a person is in good work- 
ing order. Some relationships are toxic, abusive, codependent, etc. 
Getting out of a bad relationship, staying in a good one — either 
can be evidence that a person is in good working order.) 
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DON’T HAVE a handle on things. Not all the things. I have my 


UOJMAEN 20r 


tween moving overseas to another country, uprooting your life 

for a relationship, and staying close to family and friends and the 
familiar? I moved to the U.K. before the pandemic hit and I’m trying 
not to blame the relationship for a shit year where I wasn't able to 
leave home or make new friends in a new country. We were together 
for one year before I moved here. I miss home and friends, I lost my 
dad, and I’m terrified that this relationship might fail at some point 
after we've started a family. And then I'll be stuck in this country to 
be near my children. Yes, I’m in therapy. But think I need a Dan Sav- 


age reality check. 


deep breath — several dozen a day — and give it another year. Once 


: ’M SO SORRY for the loss of your father. I would advise you to take a 


you re able to get a job and make some new friends you'll gain some 
clarity. If things are still good and you're feeling more at home, great. 
Stay in the U.K. But if you're still miserable and full of doubt, well, then 
you might want to end the relationship and head home. In the meantime 
you re going to wanna stay in therapy and make sure you're using the 
most effective possible form of birth control method you can get your 
hands on — which is available free from the U.K’s National Health Ser- 
vice. (And I don’t want to be a downer here or tip the scales... but there’s 
no way to eliminate the risk of a relationship ending or failing after 
you ve started a family. Or before you've started a family.) 


misexuality — the idea that 

some people cannot develop 
a sexual relationship without 
an emotional or a romantic 
bond first — but what about 
the opposite phenomenon? 
I lose interest in people who 
get to know me and my desire 
to hook up is quickly replaced 
by a desire to just be acquain- 
tances. 


AM FAMILIAR with de- 


people like you — people who 

lose desire after getting to 
know someone — there’s also a 
pride flag because there can never 
be too many pride flags: “Fraysex- 
ual, also known as ignotasexual, is 
a sexual orientation on the asexual 
spectrum,’ says LGBTA Wiki, “[de- 
scribing] someone who only expe- 
riences sexual attraction towards 
those that they are not deeply con- 
nected with and lose that attraction 
as they get to know the person.” 
Your pride colors are blue, cyan, 
white, and gray. (There are so many 
pride flags out there these days — 
and they come out so damn fast — 
that I suspected someone created 
an online pride flag generator. And 
I was right: myflag.Igbt.) 


N OT ONLY IS there a term for 


Y HUSBAND (GAY, age 
29) has continually ac- 
cused me of cheating and 
other similar activities over 
the course of our six years 
together. It wasn’t too bad at 
the start but it got worse. I 
now feel so much resentment 
toward him that it’s destroy- 
ing us. I feel like a prisoner in 
the relationship. He’s tracked 
my phone to make sure I’m 
not going anywhere “unap- 
proved’ and if I don’t tell him 
everything I’m doing he gets 
upset. At this point I hate 
being intimate with him. I 
don’t even want to touch him. 
We've started seeing a couples 
counselor but it’s not helping 
with my resentment. How do 
I get over this resentment? Or 
do I do what my brain is tell- 
ing me and divorce him? 





motherfucker already — and 

you ll not only be doing your- 
self a favor you'll most likely be do- 
ing your ex a favor as well. Because 
the pain of getting dumped is the 
only thing that motivates jealous 
and controlling assholes like your 
husband to get the help they need. 


f) TMFA — DIVORCE THE 


Y SON IS straight, cute, 
M accomplished, 25, and 

has friends. He’s never 
been kissed. I suspect he’s 
terrified. I can’t talk to him 
about it. Should his dad talk 
to him? Should he go to a sex 
worker? Would this under- 
mine his confidence? 


that’s a good sign. Not only 

does it mean your son has 
social skills, mom, it means he has 
people in his life that he can con- 
fide in about his sex life and ask for 
advice. You can and should ask him 
if there’s anything he would like to 
talk about — keep those lines of 
communication open — but it’s en- 
tirely possible that your son has no 
interest in sex (he could be asexual) 
or that he has an active love and/ 
or sex life that he doesn’t wanna 
talk with mom and dad about for 
reasons, e.g. he’s someone's rubber 
gimp or he can only get it up ina 
fursuit or he’s in a polyamorous 
triad that he’s not ready to tell you 
about. If he’s happy, let him be. 


Yy OUR SON HAS friends and 


S THERE A safe way to 
enlarge a clitoris? 


for you. Hey, turns out there’s 

a Wikipedia entry for that 
(“Clitoral Enlargement Methods”), 
as I suspected there might be, and 
it lists three methods to grow a cli- 
toris: the use of creams containing 
testosterone (applied directly to the 
clit); testosterone supplements (ad- 
ministered by injection); and the 
use of clitoral pumps, i.e. suction 
cups. Testosterone injection is the 
most effective way to enlarge a clit 
— as any trans man can tell you — 
but it has other “masculinizing ef- 
fects” that you may not want. Clito- 
ral pumps, much like penis pumps, 
can enlarge the clitoris temporarily 
but overuse or too-enthusiastic use 
of a pump — on a dick or a clit — 
can damage erectile tissues. 


A LLOW ME TO Google that 


© mail@savagelove.net 
© Follow Dan on Twitter @FakeDanSavage. 
www.savagelovecast.com 








ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE 
FOR CHANGE OF NAME 
Case No. CNC-21-556396 

Superior Court of California, 
County of SAN FRANCISCO 
Petition of: XINRAN HUANG 
for Change of Name 

TO ALL INTERESTED 





filed a petition with this court 
for a decree changing names 
as follows: 

XINRAN HUANG to LUOQI 
HUANG 

The Court orders that all 
persons interested in this 
matter appear before this court 
at the hearing indicated below 
to show cause, if any, why the 
petition for change of name 
should not be granted. Any 
person objecting to the name 
changes described above 
must file a written objection 


for the objection at least two 
court days before the matter 
is scheduled to be heard and 
must appear at the hearing to 
show cause why the petition 
should not be granted. If no 
written objection is timely 
filed, the court may grant the 
petition without a hearing. 
Notice of Hearing: 

Date: JULY 29, 2021, Time: 
9:00 A.M., Dept.: 103N, Room: 
103N 

The address of the court is 
400 MCALLISTER STREET, 


A copy of this Order to Show 
Cause shall be published at 
least once each week for four 
successive weeks prior to 
the date set for hearing on 
the petition in the following 
newspaper of general 
circulation, printed in_ this 
county: SAN FRANCISCO 
WEEKLY 

Date: JUNE 14, 2021 
SAMUEL K. FENG 

Judge of the Superior Court 
6/24, 7/1, 7/8, 7/15/21 
CNS-3483160# 


ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE 
FOR CHANGE OF NAME 
Case No. CNC-21-556395 

Superior Court of California, 
County of SAN FRANCISCO 
Petition of: LIYA XIAO for 
Change of Name 

TO ALL INTERESTED 
PERSONS: 

Petitioner LIYA XIAO filed a 
petition with this court for a 
decree changing names as 
follows: 

LIYA XIAO to YUYUN XIAO 
The Court orders that all 


matter appear before this court 
at the hearing indicated below 
to show cause, if any, why the 
petition for change of name 
should not be granted. Any 
person objecting to the name 
changes described above 
must file a written objection 
that includes the reasons 
for the objection at least two 
court days before the matter 
is scheduled to be heard and 
must appear at the hearing to 
show cause why the petition 
should not be granted. If no 


filed, the court may grant the 
petition without a hearing. 
Notice of Hearing: 

Date: JULY 27, 2021, Time: 
9:00 A.M., Dept.: 103N, Room: 
103N 

The address of the court is 
400 MCALLISTER STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 
A copy of this Order to Show 
Cause shall be published at 
least once each week for four 
successive weeks prior to 
the date set for hearing on 
the petition in the following 





circulation, printed in this 
county: SAN FRANCISCO 
WEEKLY 

Date: JUNE 14, 2021 
SAMUEL K. FENG 

Judge of the Superior Court 
6/24, 7/1, 7/8, 7/15/21 
CNS-3483159# 

SAN FRANCISCO WEEKLY 
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EMPLOYMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 
Parsons Transportation PrototypeSF, LLC seeks Remodel & Repair 


Group Inc. has an opening 
for Senior Engineering Man- 
ager in Oakland, CA to lead 
SCADA, automation, com- 
puting, networking and com- 
munications engineering for 
rail and transit system pro- 
jects, including a team of 
system and application engi- 
neers in the design, configu- 
ration, testing, implementa- 
tion, and commissioning of 
SCADA monitoring and con- 
trol systems, for various ap- 
plications. Travel up to 50% 
to client sites required. 


Mail resumes to Parsons 
Transportation Group _Inc.; 
Attn: GM c/o People Central, 
100 W. Walnut Street, Pasa- 


dena, CA 91124. Please re- 
fer to Job #R119188. 


Advertise in 
SF WEEKLY 
Classifieds. 
Call: 
415-359-2600 










soundcloud.com/ 
sfweeklypodcast 


certified Space Cadet to go 
back in time with us. This is 
not a joke. Compensation 
will be paid upon return to 
2021. Must bring own weap- 
ons. Up to 162% travel re- 
quired. Possible future 
benefits. StartUp experience 
preferred. First-person travel 
insurance optional. To AP- 
PLY call: 415-681-3319 


HANDYMAN 


Specialist in Home Re- 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, 
Roof, Dry Wall, Firs, 
Tile, etc.) No Lic. 
Manny 415-850-9326 


HAULING 


CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, 
garage, yard, dem, lite mvg 
Lic # 29572 650-583-6700 


HAULING 24/7 Remove 
carpet, appliances, sofas, 
concrete. Large Truck. 
BILL 415-441-1054 








































MARK LIU 
CONSTRUCTION CO 


General Building Contractor 
Kitchen » Bath * Additions 
Decks ¢ Stairs * Siding 
Plastering * Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 


18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 
English & Chinese 
Free Estimates 


419,130-1816 


Lic #861780 Insured/Bonded 


P | py 
ii | p | 








Kitchen, Bath, Painting 
Stucco, Siding, 
Windows 
Seismic, Foundation 
Lic #582766 
Bonded, Insured 
Call Mike 415-279-1266 


5 
ROOFING INC. 


COMMERCIAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est ¢ Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 


Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 








(510) 812s 





INTRODUCTION 
SERVICES 








*™ FREE Partyline 24/7** 
“Free 10n1 8-9PM daily” 
415-691-3100, 925-953- 
1001 or WebPHONE on 
LiveMatch.com 











Stories live on. Tell theirs. 


Share your loved one’s story. 
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Versatile Latina 
Escort Service 


36'yo, 5"7, 38DD, 
8” functional 


oakland, lake merrit 








San francisco Examiner 


Legacy’ 
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ROUND BARN 


ROSA 





SANTA 


Nestled in the hills of Fountaingrove, City Ventures’ new community Round Barn is just a short jaunt to the 

Russian River, Trione-Annadel State Park, and the Fountaingrove Club. Or taking a more relaxed outing 

is easy when your new home is in one of California’s top food and wine destinations, home to more than 
425 wineries ranging from rustic to regal. 


Don’t miss your opportunity to own your new home at Round Barn. 


SOLAR TOWNHOMES IN FOUNTAINGROVE | 1,746-1,884 SQ.FT. | 3-4 BEDROOMS | 2.5-3.5 BATHS 
COMMUNITY AMENITIES INCLUDE POOL, SPA, CABANAS, CLUBHOUSE, PARKS, PLAYGROUND, COMMUNITY GARDEN 
FROM THE LOW $600,000s 


RussianRiverLiving.com | 707-657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 


All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, 
windows, porches and decks vary per elevation and lot location. In a continuing effort to meet consumer expectations, City Ventures the right to modify prices, floor plans, 
specifications, options and amenities without notice or obligation. Square footages shown are approximate. *Broker/agent must accompany and register their client(s) with 
the onsite sales team on their first visit to the community in order to be eligible for any broker referral fee. Please see your Sales Manager for details. ©2021 City 


GC ITy Ventures Ventures. Alll rights reserved. DRE LIC # 01979736. 
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